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thinks that he strips his equals of the prerogative
which he concedes to the crown. The man of a demo-
cratic age is extremely reluctant to obey his neighbour
who is his equal; he refuses to acknowledge in such a
person ability superior to his own; he mistrusts his
justice, and is jealous of his power; he fears and he
contemns him ; and he loves continually to remind
him of the common dependence in which both of them
stand to the same master. Every central power which
follows its natural tendencies courts and encourages
the principle of equality; for equality singularly
facilitates, extends, and secures the influence of a
central power.
In like manner it may be said that every central
government worships uniformity : uniformity relieves
it from inquiry into an infinite number of small details
which must be attended to if rules were to be adapted
to men, instead of indiscriminately subjecting men to
rules : thus the government likes what the citizens
like, and naturally hates what they hate. These
common sentiments, which, in democratic nations,
constantly unite the sovereign and every member of
the community in one and the same conviction,
establish a secret and lasting sympathy between them.
The faults of the government are pardoned for the
sake of its tastes ; public confidence is only reluctantly
withdrawn in the midst even of its excesses and its
errors, and it is restored at the first call. Democratic
nations often hate those in whose hands the central
power is vested; but they always love that power
itself.
Thus by two separate paths I have reached the same
conclusion. I have shown that the principle of equal-
ity suggests to men the notion of a sole, uniform, and
strong government: I have now shown that the prin-
ciple of equality imparts to them a taste for it. To